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to-day, despite all the tumult and the shouting of
so-called Republicans and the upheaval which drove
the Manchus from the throne, politics make little or
no appeal to the masses of the people, but only to
the " intellectuals," chiefly represented by the Press,
and to the politicians who struggle for the spoils
of office.    It is true that political parties of a sort
existed in the State before Young China's appear-
ance on the scene, but the objects of their existence
and their struggles always had their origin in pro-
vincial clan feuds for place and power, and not in
any distinct cleavage of public opinion on questions
of national policy.    Li Hung-chang, as an Anhui
man, belonged as a matter of birthright to the power-
ful party which disputed the field with the Hunanese
party (led by the Tso and Tseng families) from 1860
to 1890.    The struggle perpetually waged between
these parties was economic rather than political;
it was none the less bitter for being conducted in
accordance with the polite rules of the bureaucracy,
by secret  impeachments  and  Censors'  Memorials,
by Palace intrigues and stratagems,  by organised
bribery and corruption.   Before the European Powers
and their trade came to play an important role in
the  affairs of the Middle Kingdom, these factions
represented men rather than ideas;  whichever side
produced a great scholar or a successful suppressor
af rebellion became, ipso facto, stronger in proportion
to the wealth and patronage which he might be in
a position to command by favour of the Throne.
But as the Powers, with their missionaries and multi-
farious questions, came to exercise a more and more
disturbing influence on the affairs and finances of
the Government at Peking, and as the spread of